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HOW WILL THE LIBRARY 
EMERGE? 


By “Moses” 








“PASSING THROUGH’ —after nearly two years in the Army, and 
Service overseas—I was grabbed to write one of those Decem- 
ber articles that look both ways at the library. It was ex- 
pected no doubt, that though I might look backward to the 
dingy country halls, the damp hotel rooms, the insolent 
termagants, and the strain of incessant tact, I 
should certainly have to consider it my duty to look forward 
os the cloud-capped towers of the cultural centre of the 
uture. 


Yesterday and To-morrow 

It would be unfair to claim that the only i things of 
the past were the daffodils of a Northland August, the 
Kowhais of a Rangitikei October, and the autumn purple 
bowl of the Maniototo plain at evening. There was hospi- 
tality and kindness for one thing; and, for another, I find 
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that I cannot give a blanket condemnation of the libraries 
of the past. They were, or once had been, spontaneous— 
something that the people had organised for themselves be- 
cause they needed it, and it was a pleasure to meet now and 
again livly persons who showed that isolation could not stop 
them from obtaining and expressing, in thejr actions and 
their reading, true enlightenment. 

Nor can I express a blanket confidence in our dream 
cultural centre. How high will it rank on the ladder of 
our post-war requirements 

aybe our crawling clamour for money, subsidies, grants, 
qualifications, awards, which will join the Victory chorus, 
will have a foundation of conviction and philanthropy. 
“Man does not live by bread alone,” we shall say: “that’s 
the belief we’ve been fighting for.” Our self-interest (but 
I doubt whether we shall admit this) in what we puff will 
give us the necessary drive to put that talk across. 


Plastics, Pulp, and Percentages 


And if we accomplish our purpose, we shall return to our 
desks and our travelling vans. As of old, we shall hand 
out to our patrons the books which they will tuck in their 
shopping baskets with their other items of thoughtless daily 
consumption; and, as of old, we shall feel that evangelist 
thrill when the two hundredth client asks us for a book on 
plastics or what-have-you. 

Is our eagerness to fit into the educational system of the 
nation so abject and servile that we are prepared to endure 
this? Is it not unbearable snobbery that prompts us to sum 
up the mental standard of a community by the percentage 
of non-fiction issues from its library? 

Some of us were beginning to ask questions. Which sec- 
tions of the community do we reach: by which are we 
ignored? By how much do issues to women outnumber 
issues to men? How much of our vaunted issues of “useful” 
books are due to the misguided, haphazard, and omnivorous 
reading of a few? Do we realise to how many of our “good” 
readers, reading is just dreaming? Do we see the benefits 
of this service of ours in the everyday lives of people that 
we know? 

For American librarians who asked these questions there 
were dollars at hand to help them find the answers. That 
spate followed of occupational analyses, geographical sur- 
veys, reading questionnaires which could not but have been 
a weary business, and which, if you dipped into it, confirmed 
in frigid fact what you had been trying to ignore for so 
long. 
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What are we going to do about the pulp magazine and 
the wild west yarn? -And, for that matter, who is to say, 
and by what authority, wherein lies their menace? To tens 
of thousands of adult persons a “book” is an illustrated 
weekly or anything to read that’s not the daily newspaper— 
and they appear to struggle through life with as much suc- 
cess, or as little failure, as men and women of learning, taste, 
or whatever you like to call it. 


“Persuasion’s a Kind of Force” 


These qualities, above all the spirit of enquiry, are—well 
it would be impudent of me to assess their value. But is it 
not an unwarranted intrusion on privacy to regard those 
who lack them as maimed and to go to no end of trouble 
to make them admit it? 

It takes a good many months in the Army to discover 
how irritating, deep down, institutional life can be. As in- 
dividuals, we learn to live tolerably only by minding our 
own business in order that others may mind theirs. The 
Army machine, having no feelings, respects none. And it 
is only the unspoken respect for feelings among men that 
saves them from the dingbats. How many of us look for- 
ward to a life where there is no one to order or wheedle 
us into what we dislike, where there is at least the illusion 
of choice! 

Knowing of the growth of this attitude in our many 
thousands of servicemen, can the librarians among us re- 
turn to cajoling, exhorting, encouraging, sales-talking people 
into reading books that they really don’t want to read? 
Persuasion’s a kind of force; and there’s going to be enough 
compulsion remaining in everyday life without the introduc- 
tion of unnecessary persuasion in the ever--narrowing field 
of individual whim. 

Books do, and will always, give us information, inspira- 
tion, and refreshment; and it is clear that their possibilities 
are not being realised. This concerns librarians and their 
service. Their service is to exploit books for the benefit 
of the community, and to this end their job is not only to 
contrive expedients for or up demands where the 
are suspected to exist, but also to examine carefully and, 
if necessary, reform fearlessly, the whole library “set-up.” 


Leave it to the Book Clubs 


Some thoughts on reform had their origin in amusement 
at the rivalry between the public library and the commer- 
cial book club in the provision of relaxation reading. For 
the life of me, I can see no reason why the public Tae 
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continues the fight. Is it the library’s duty to struggle to 
retain its grip on the business of amusing the public? 

What essential difference is there between the kind of 
entertainment given by the talking picture and by the cur- 
rent novel? I can see none, and it gives me no qualms to 
see private enterprise grab the book-amusement business 
as it has grabbed film-amusement. I like my entertainment 
to be lively, and I believe that entertainment and its dis- 
tribution are more likely to sparkle if the organisers are 
given a chance to make some money out of it. 

Let the book-clubs rent their rubbish to the people, as 
long as the people are willing to pay for it (regulate the 
rental charge if you like) and encourage the establishment 
of such concerns in all places where they are a good eco- 
nomic proposition. 

I suggest a change in book-selection: send full lists of 
published books to the Secretary of Associated Book-Clubs, 
with the request “Please mark all those books which, on 
account of your inability to exploit them commercially, you 
do not consider it worth your while to purchase.” We could 
let ourselves go on the remainder. 

If we encourage the book clubs, it may be that we shall 
be committing professional suicide. I do not think so. 
I think that we shall find ourselves freed of some trouble- 
some shackles. We might even go so far as to doubt the 
usefulness of the library as a separate unit. 


University and People 


There has been the slogan “The Library—the + 
university.” Why not, in the name of common sense, “The 
University—the people’s university,” 
essential part? 

It is disturbing to find out that working people are either 
ignorant or contemptuous of the University. This should 
not be so. Scholarship should unbutton a little, stake some 
of its precious detachment on a — opportunity to 
reach the people. Religion is making a belated effort to 
regain contact; the University had better do likewise before 
learning, especially in the humanities, decays and is smartly 
dispensed with. 

ibrarians, who have not lost contact, can be key men 
in this adaptation; it might be called an oecumenical move- 
ment in adult education: they can give their full time to 
this job which they have had to leave half done in the 
past—organising, a publicising the printed matter 
that matters; and now they shall have scholars and great 


with the library as an 


teachers at their side to help them, instead of struggling to 
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spin out their own flimsy qualifications as educators. 


If you set aside the upper classes of a school (or any other 
institution) under separate management, as though they 
were gods, their effectiveness will be attacked by misunder- 
standing and jealousy from without, by smugness and snob- 
bery from within. Abolish the consciousness of a gulf and 

ou will find that those further advanced, if worth respect- 

ing, will be respected. The breaking down of artificial 
barriers is always an inducement to greater effort from be- 
low. And this is what we need, and must have, if there is 
to be no disaster in our post-war order. 


AFTER THE WAR 


AN ARTICLE by Lewis Halsey in the August-September num- 
ber of the Library Assistant provides meat for a good dis- 
cussion at a Branch meeting or for that matter at a full 
meeting of the Association. Under the apt title “Happy 
Returns?”” Mr. Halsey discusses some of the problems in- 
volved in the return to their peacetime occupations of 
librarians who have been serving in the forces. “How, for 
instance,” he asks, “is the L.A. going to deal with the prob- 
lem of the half-qualified ex-serviceman or woman? The 
Association cannot reasonably give diplomas away; equally 
it cannot reasonably expect men and women to sit the 
ordinary examinations at the comparatively advanced ages 
they may be by then. Or can they? We want to know. 
We want an official decision: if possible, a plan. For my 
part, I fancy the returned library workers will have far too 
many real-life things to do to be able to enter extensively 
for the academic stakes. The Army carries out a good 
deal of its most successful training by means of short in- 
tensive courses at Army Schools, etc., which conclude with 
a test on the results of which candidates are graded. The 
suggestion I want to make is that a similar system be adopted 
for completing the training of those library workers whose 
studies were interrupted by the war. The L.A. and the 
London School of Librarianship could between them cer- 
tainly work out a syllabus and probably fix a venue. Who 
would finance the scheme? I prefer not to try to answer that: 
although the municipal bodies by whom candidates were 
employed might be willing to subscribe.” 


A scheme such as Mr. Halsey proposes obviously has much 
to recommend it. Its finance is tied up with the method 
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of that of rehabilitation schemes generally. A certain 
amount of Government assistance for a sound scheme can 
reasonably be expected. A short time course would not only 
enable library assistants to make up for lost time with their 
studies, but would bridge the gulf between one life and 
another. 

How serious will be the difficulty of re-establishing ‘old 
skills for new” and of settling down again into a routine 
so different from that which has been the life of some men 
and a few women for several years? This will be determined 
largely by personal factors varying widely from one in- 
dividual to another, but in all cases readjustment will pre- 
sent some difficulties and it is sensenaiile to expect some 
effort to overcome this to be made not only by the in- 
dividual concerned but also by the professional body of 
which he is a member. 

“It does strike me that those of us in the Forces would 
feel happier about the future if we had more evidence that 
a fighting body existed which could adequately press our 
claims. The L.A. and N.A.L.G.O. can go a long way to do 
that: and it is up to us to ensure that they do.” ‘Then comes 
a suggestion which is almost revolutionary in British library 
circles ““That they would be maximally effective within the 
framework of the T.U.C. [Trade Union Council] is an 
opinion that I ask everyone seriously to consider. Unity is 
itself a weapon: total unity would be practically invincible.” 

E.J.C. 


REFERENCE WORK IN THE MASSEY 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE LIBRARY 





By Joan A. Swinsourn, Acting-Librarian, Massey 
Agricultural College. 





IN A LIBRARY such as that of Massey Agricultural College, 
reference work is one of our major tasks. Since we are 
largely a research institution we naturally have very few 
enquiries of the type usually asked in public libraries, but 
many on scientific subjects. A glance over the list of “In- 
formation Requests’ for the past few months shows requests 
for material on such diverse subjects as “Shrinkage losses 
in lamb and mutton carcasses after freezing’; “Staple fibres 
(lanital, etc)’; “Bacteriophage in relation to mastitis”; ““Pro- 
cessing of Swiss cheese.” 

Each information request is entered on a form numbered 
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serially, stating name of enquirer, subject, and date asked. 
Then follow details of indexes searched, and results. In 
many cases this is all the record made—the engirer will be 
lent the two or three volumes of interest, and the subject 
will be indexed. Frequently though, many references will 
be found. Then a “Select list of references on . . .” is 
made, which is numbered serially and indexed under sub- 
ject, the cards for information requests and select lists being 
combined in the one file. Over half of the requests satis- 
fied have resulted in these lists. Up to the present there 
have been about 10% of the requests with the answer “Can- 
not trace,” a figure which seems rather high. The value of 
indexing the requests and lists has often been proved when 
later another — has come for information on a subject 
already treated. 

Our > to perodical literature (and books too) is 
through the printed indexes. We card index only material 
which is not likely to be found in Chemical Abstracts, 
British Chemical Abstracts, Biological Abstracts, Experiment 
Station Record, Agricultural Index, and the abstracting 
journals of the Imperial Agricultural Bureaux—Herbage, 
Horticultural, Sg ye Plant Breeding, Animal 
Breeding, Nutrition, Dairy Science, and Forestry Abstracts, 
Soils and Fertilizers, Veterinary Bulletin, Index Veterinarius, 
Review of Applied Entomology, and Review of Applied 
Mycology. These cover such a wide range that anything 
they miss is of little value. This question of printed in- 
dexes versus card indexes has been more fully discussed 
by Mr. Sandall in an article on Indexes and Indexing, in 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES for February, 1941. 

In practice we have found that this is a far more satis- 
factory method than to rely on the card index with its 
limited range. Only bulletins and pamphlets were included 
in the card index, thus necessitating a search through the 

rinted indexes to find the available periodical articles. We 

equently duplicated references already found in the card 
index, thus making unnecessary work. Now through the 
use of these indexes we are able to note material which, 
though not in our library, may be available elsewhere in 
New Zealand; and in most cases, a good abstract is given, 
which is sometimes useful if the journal is not in the 
country. As a general rule though, we are able to find a 
sufficient number of good references to material in the lib- 
rary, so our interloan borrowings on this count are not as 
numerous as might be imagined. Most of the interloan 
application cards are sent out for references from other 
articles, and similar specified material, 
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The inter-library loan scheme has proved itself to be in- 
valuable. We borrow and lend fairly widely, though war 
conditions have lessened our borrowing, as a large propor- 
tion of the staff is absent on military service. The following 
figures give some idea of the use made of interloan. It is 
ag ag to note the increase in the number of books we 

ave lent. 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
9 mths. 10 mths. 


Requests from us és ame 36 90 70 77 41 

Satisfied _.... ake iia sae 28 76 54 55 37 
17% 11% 90% 

Requests to us _.... ee wai 18 29 80 121 106 

Satisfied .... eat ia aan 17 22 70 92 91 
94% 81% 87% 6% 86% 


Students are encouraged to make use of the reference and 
interloan services, though it is not until they are sitting for 
their masterate and writing theses that they make any appre- 
ciable use of the latter. A fair number learn to use Experi- 
ment Station Record, and Agricultural Index, especially 
degree students who also familiarize themselves with the 
other indexes. 


None of our records of reference work can be considered 
complete, as often members of the staff do their own search- 
ing, and most of them have their own card indexes which 
they keep up-to-date. We are fortunate in having a good 
Staff Reading Room where all the latest numbers of the 
periodicals are displayed and read. A frequent query these 
days is ‘No new numbers of so-and-so yet?” 


Our work is not confined to the staffs of the College, the 
Dairy Research Institute and the Divisions of the Plant Re- 
search Bureau situated here, for we have enquiries from all 
over New Zealand. These have usually resulted in a 
“Select list . . .” from which the enquirer chooses the most 
likely references, either borrowing the books from a library 
nearer home, or through it, using the interloan service to 
borrow our books. 





“YOU HAVE BEEN LISTENING...” 


AN ACCOUNT OF A MUSIC PROJECT AND HOW 
fees JUNIOR LIBRARY HELPED, by the girls who 
ta it. 
“THIS EVENING, at 7.58 from 1YA, there’s to be music by 
Schumann, Elgar, and Mendelssohn, and at 8.16 from 2YA, 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me,” by Dvorak.” 

Daily, children can be heard making known to their fel- 
low-classmates what music to expect that night—a sure sign 
that the interest has gone beyond the four walls of the class- 
room. The whole class of fifty girls is interested. Why? 

For months we have worked at a project on “Musicians.” 
We knew little about the subject, but our Librarian’s sug- 
gestion that we do such a project met with — and 
after being shown some delightful series of books on music- 
ians by the children’s librarian, our enthusiasm equalled 
theirs, and as the weeks passed by, became greater still. 

Yes, we were enthusiastic! On our return to school 
next ee we chose leaders, who in turn chose two or 
three pupils for their group. Before long, each leader held 


in her hand the name of a musician on a paper which she ~ 
had drawn from a hat. A singing lesson followed and, act- 


ing upon the advice of our teacher, we decided to learn at 
least one song, the music of which was composed by the 
musicians about whom we were writing. 

We began with that greatest and most prolific of all son 
writers, Fe Schubert. “Who is Sylvia,” ““Hedge Roses, 
and “Hark! Hark! the Lark!” in no time became general 
favourites. By the time we could sing them well, the child- 
ren writing about Schubert were ready to give their morn- 
ing talks on what they had learned by their own effort 
during their weekly visit to the junior library. Each group 
followed in turn, and wherever possible a song was learned 
ready to be sung. 

It was the little human pieces that appealed to us most. 
Who but Franz, when he had no paper, and a tune had come 
into his mind, would write it on the table cloth, or on the 
back of the menu! Chopin, the composer of the beautiful 
valses, found a place in our minds, when he told his mother 
on her enquiring what the audience liked best at his first 
apearance, “Oh, mother, everyone was looking at my lace 
collar.’ Haydn to us will beat his drum and sound the 
“crash” through his music. With many, we should like to 
hear the charming Liszt, the pale musician with the straight 
dark hair, which he wore in the fashion we now call 
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“bobbed.” We should like to hear him play “Liebestraum” 
which we enjo > so much. We wander with Strauss 
when we sing his P one of the Vienna Woods” and “The 
Blue Danube,” blue only to those in love. Elgar was un- 
known to us. We knew him as the lad who, when asked 
his name, said “Edward Elgar.” “Say ‘Sir’,” replied his 
questioner. “Sir Edward Elgar’’ replied the boy. Although 
we knew him not, we knew his “Land of Hope and Glory.” 
Who could not enjoy the bright music of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van! Koko’s “Tit Willow,” ““The Flowers that Bloom in the 
Spring,” and “Three Little Maids from School” from the 
“Mikado” please us greatly. Beethoven’s deafness won our 
sympathy. One of that group showed us a picture of him 
sitting beside his piano, all strings broken: he had broken 
them trying to hear his own music. We learned his delight- 
ful little melody to which the words of “A Brownie” had 
been fitted. ‘“Where’er You Walk” by Handel suggested the 
grandeur of all his music. One of our number brought 
along a record of the “Hallelujah Chorus” from the “Mes- 
siah.” It was sung three times one season, in London, and 
on one of those occasions, at which the King was present, 
a custom originated which has been observed ever since. 
Throughout the earlier portions of the “Messiah” the Kin: 

was obviously deeply moved, but when that noble hymn o 

praise, “The Hallelujah Chorus’ began, the monarch 
reverently rose to his feet, and the whole audience remained 
standing till the last chords had died away. 


Space permits only mention of others of the songs we 
learned. “On Wings of Song’”—Mendelssohn; “Away with 
Melancholy’”—Mozart; “The Merry Peasant”—Schumann; 
“Nymphs and Shepherds’—Purcell; and “Goin’ Home,” 
from the “Largo” of the “New World Symphony” written 
by Dvorak after his enthusiastic study of the folk music of 
the American negro. Our ge owe would have been incom- 

lete without that group of delightful lullabies by Mozart, 
Schubert and Brahms. 


Grieg of Norway was of special interest to us, as his 
niece is a musician in our town. He was introduced to us 
by our teacher reading Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt,” a play delight- 
fully illustrated by Arthur Rackham. Grieg set the whole 
of “Peer Gynt” to music. Our Librarian kindly permitted 
us to hear her H.M.V. recordings of ‘““The Home of the 
Mountain King” and “Anitra’s Dance.” Grieg wrote many 
songs and —— pieces which breathe the very spirit of 
Norway. We became in this same way familiar with 


Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught Me.” But the greatest 
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delight was when we listened to the recording of Bach’s 
“Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring.” It was Bach whom the Duke 
locked up and kept prisoner for nearly a month to prevent 
him from going from Weimar at the invitation of others. 


Sibelius of Finland would spend entire days and nights 
out in the woods or by the side of the Lakes attempting to 
reproduce in music the emotions aroused in him by the 
beauties of nature. We could learn no songs by Sibelius, 
but the Librarian let us hear parts of his great work “Fin- 
landia” on the gromophone. “Do you like that?” asked the 
Librarian. “No, I’m sorry I don’t,” truthfully replied the 
group leader; “perhaps it’s because I’m too young to under- 
stand his music yet.’ Since then that record has been re- 
peated several times, with added interest being displayed on 
each occasion. 


The music portion of the project being written up and 
illustrated, each group then set to work to find out about 
the country to which their particular musician belonged. I 
shall take Grieg’s Norway to indicate how we dealt with 
one of them. Each leader was required to make headings 
from which each would do a group of two or three and 
then all would be pooled for writing up. 


(1) Nature’s wonderland—the land of the Vikings, and the mid- 
night sun—the land of fjords and mountains and _ icefields. 
Compare New Zealand and Norwegian fjords. 


(2) National sports. Ski-ing, skating, tobogganing. 
Names common to Norway: Peder, Hans... 


Clothing of girls—spotless white bodices with richly em- 
broidered velvet jackets, thick short skirts and heavy nailed 
shoes. Boys—embroidered waistcoats, knickerbockers, thick 
buttonless coats, broad belts studded with silver ornaments 
and the heavy mountaineering boots. 


Norse words which look like English words mis-spelled; lamp 
is lampe, house is hus, cow is ko. They have not copied us— 
we have copied them, for long ago Norse sailors settled in 
England. 


Days of the week named after their gods—Tui’s Day is Tues- 
day, Thor’s Day is Thursday, Fria’s Day is Friday, Woden’s 
Day is Wednesday. That’s why we have a “d” in Wednes- 
day which we might forget in spelling as it is not pronounced 
now. 


The fisheries of the coast have encouraged the youths to be 
good sailors and fishermen. 


Norwegian whalers do a profitable business in the distant 
Antarctic. 
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(9) Norway consists of two parts:— 
(a) The Oslo region with its farmers, lumbermen, and fac- 


tory’ hands. 
(b) Western fjords and islands with their scattered farmers, 
seamen of the ports, and fishermen. 


(10) Products. During summer, boys and girls go up to the moun- 
tain dairies to help make vast quantities of butter and cheese. 


(11) Iron is found but no coal. Electricity supplies power, heat, 
and light for every purpose. 


(12) What the people do and where they live. Farmers turn fisher- 
men in their spare time. Catching, cleaning, and drying of 
fish employs some 40,000 men, women, and children. The S.E. 
corner is the most productive part. There are the chief 
farms and the largest forests—rapid streams provide electric 
power for sawmills and pulp works and chemical and metal 
industries, so there we find Norway’s population. 


Our written work completed and profusely illustrated, a 
large portion being devoted to instruments of the orches- 
tra, we set off to show our books at the library. Then for 
three successive weeks we sang the twenty-one songs we had 
learned while one of our number beat time. All this time 
the Librarian and the Children’s Librarian were there to 
help us, and we should like to record how very much their 
help was appreciated. When a music teacher heard about 
our project from one of the girls when she went for her 
lesson, he sent along for our use his expensive volume “A 
Dictionary of Music” and a book of Chopin’s music. We 
wish to think him for his interest and help. It was not 
sufficient just to write up and show the project. Any child 
when called upon told the librarian what she had learned. 


And now we are singing Christmas carols. ‘Silent Night” 
had its birth in the Austrian Tyrol not far from where 
Haydn and Mozart lived. Composed by Gruber, to be sung 
only once—in an emergency—by a humble village choir, this 
hymn has lived through the years to be sung by the most 
celebrated artists in every land. 


Books used in connection with the Music project 


Azulay, Gertrude Chopin (Youth’s own book of Boosey 


” ” Handel great composers) 
” ” Purcell 
” ” Schumann 


Azulay, Gertrude and Haydn 
Tapper, Thomas Mendelssohn 
” . Mozart 


Cowen, Frederick H. Little talks about big composers 
Ellit, Margaret M. Painters of pictures and makers of music 
Gray, Cecil Sibelius Oxford 
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Griffiths, T. Vernon 
Hadden, J. Cuthbert 


Johnson, William W. 
Jones, George Kirkhan 


McLay, Rudolph E. 
Peach, L. du Garde 


Roberts, Mary N. 
Scholes, Percy A. 


Tapper, Thomas and 
Azulay, Gertrude 


Wheeler, Opal, and 
Deucher, Sybil 


Twenty talks to children on musical 
subjects. 


Master musicians: stories of romantic 
lives Davies 

So this is music. 

Joyous stories from music’s wonderland; 


music talks to the children. 
First and Third series. 


Appreciation of music. 


Music makers. Four short plays of great 
musicians. 
Young masters of music. 
Listener’s history of music. 
Vols. 1-3. 
Musical appreciation in schools. 


Macmillan 


Oxford 


Oxford 
Bach. (Youth’s own book of 
great composers) 


Beethoven rt 
Schubert ” 


Franz Schubert 


Joseph Hayden 
Mozart 
Sebastian Bach 


Boosey 


Dutton 


Books used in connection with the Geography project 


Finch, Robert J. 


Kristoffersen, Eva 


Petersham, Maud and 
Mishka 


Seredy, Kate 
Trinka, Zdena 


Children of Europe [Finland (Sibelius), 
Austria (Hayden, Mozart, Schubert), 
Poland (Chopin), Germany (Beet- 
hoven, Bach, Handel) ]. 

Cyclone goes a’viking [Norway (Grieg) ]. 

Miki [Hungary (Liszt) ]. 


Good master [Hungary (Liszt)] 


Jenik and Marenka [Czecho-Slovakia 
(Dvorak]. 





FROM THE SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


The Annual Meeting of the Association will be held in 
Wellington on Friday, 26th February, 1943. 
Only members of the Association or delegates of insti- 


tutional members may attend or vote at the 


ing 


nnual Meet- 


Institutional members who have not yet appointed their 


delegates to the Annual Meeting are advised to do so as 
soon as possible. Notification of such appointments should 
be in writing, signed by a responsible officer of the control- 
ling authority, and must be received by the Secretary be- 
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fore the commencement of the Annual Meeting. 
The Annual Meeting shall receive and consider 
(a) The minutes of the previous Meeting. 
(b) The general report of the Council. 
(c) The audited accounts 


(d) Proposals to alter, add to, or rescind the Rules, 
Standing Orders, or any of them. 


(e) Any matter concerning the administration of the 
Association or the definition of future policy with 
reference to specific action by the Association. 

Any member, or any Branch, Section, Committee, or 
other organ of the Association may submit to the Council 
any notice of motion for discussion at the Annual Meeting. 

All notices of motion which come within the scope of 
the Annual Meeting must be received by the Secretary not 
later than January 15, 1943. 


The Annual Meeting shall elect: 

(a) A Patron 

(b) A President 

(c) Five Vice-Presidents 

(d) An Honorary Secretary-Treasurer 


(e) An Honorary Assistant Secretary-Treasurer (if con- 
sidered necessary) 


(f) An Honorary Counsel 
(g) An Honorary Solicitor 
(h) An Honorary Auditor 


Nominations of persons to be elected to any office of 
the Association shall be in writing and shall be accompanied 
by the consent in writing of the persons nominated. Only 
en delegates or members of the Association whose 
subscriptions are not in arrears are eligible for election to 
any office and nominations can be made only by members 
of the Association and registered delegates. 

Nominations must be received before the commencement 
of the Annual Meeting. 





Check List of Serials— 
Libraries wishing to have copies of the Check List of Series in New 
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Zealand Libraries should notify the Secretary without delay. Copies 
will be posted on the understanding that the library will pay the charge 
fixed by Council for the work. This charge will be a low one and 
librarians will agree that if it is as much as 20/- it will still be a 
relatively nominal one. The question of binding all copies was dis- 
cussed by Central Executive at its meeting on November 26, when it 
was decided that libraries would prefer to bind the work to suit their 
own requirements. 

Good Wishes— 

On Friday, November 27th, the marriage of Faith 
Lawrence (of the staff of the Country Library Service and Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Wellington Branch of the Association) and Joseph Nor- 
rie (President of the Association and Chief Librarian of the Welling- 
ton Public Libraries) took place in Wellington. A letter has been 
written to Mr and Mrs Norrie on behalf of the Association wishing 
them every happiness for the future. nen 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES— 
The bulletin will not be published in January. The next num- 
ber will be issued early in February. 


REVOLUTION IN CATALOGUING? 


IN SEPTEMBER our reviewer of the new A.L.A. Catalog Code 
voiced doubts as to whether any library is justified in follow- 
ing the Code fully, and suggested that we should consider 
just what needs our catalogues are supposed to meet and 
then check our cards item by item to see whether we are 
= time and money recording details which are not 
wanted. Professional literature during the past year has 
produced many more signs than have Tous evident in the 
past of radical thinking about cataloguing. In an address 
es in the A.L.A. Bulletin for August, 1942, the new 

resident of the American Library Association (Keys D. 


Metcalf, Director of Harvard University) after referring to 
the new edition of the Code, said:— 


“Funds are limited and they are needed for other library purposes, 
such as book purchases and service to the public, and we must face 
the fact and make the best of it, much as we may regret the necessity 
of so doing that we cannot do perfect work. The demands made on 
a catalog vary in different libraries, but if the catalog 
produces a book quickly and accurately when it is wanted, 
we can in most cases forgive its deficiencies in other matters. I 
suggest that the catalog for a research library (and it is in the 
research libraries that our problem is most serious) should be primar- 
ily a finding list. If our public is properly sorted out, the limited 
number of readers who need the great mass of material can receive 
enough aid from the reference assistants to make unnecessary and, 
all things considered, unwise, a more detailed and extensive catalog 
for the less used parts of the library collections. The more heavily 
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used parts of the research collections and the general run of volumes 
and pamphlets in public and college libraries can properly be cata- 
logued somewhat more fully, but if reasonable care is taken to avoid 
unnecessary detail, the total cost will not be overwhelming.” 


If second thoughts about orthodox cataloguing are neces- 
sary in learned libraries, how much more are they needed 
in public libraries? Cataloguing practice in modern lib- 
raries reflects far too strongly the aeeey and antiquarian 
approach to books of the past and far too feebly the sub- 
ject approach of the present. “It may be fun,” said our 
reviewer, “to ferret out the maiden name of a married 
woman who never wrote under it, but does its 
inclusion in the heading really tell us anything about the 
book?” Might we not well dispense with the nicety which 
enters Margaret Cole as “Cole, Margaret Isabel (Postgate) 
(Mrs George Douglas Howard Cole), 1893 —” if we could 
acquire instead more subject analytics? Our cataloguing 
technique is not fully adapted to fit the shift of emphasis 
— author to subject which has taken place in library 
work. 


And then what about bibliographical details? Are they 
functional or are they a relic of closed access and antiquarian 
interest? The extent to which readers select their books 
from card catalogues is very doubtful indeed. In the lib- 
rary in which the catalogue and the books are in the same 
building readers do not pore over half a dozen catalogue 
entries and decide from those entries which book to take. 
They use the catalogue as a guide to the shelves on which 
the most likely-sounding books will be found and they make 
their selection from the shelves. Even if and when the 
catalogue entry is used to select a book it seems unlikely 
that cryptic abbreviations indicating the incidence of a 
frontispiece or the number of pages devoted to prefatory 
matter will be the slightest help. 

The fight is free to all. 


THE CAXTON PRESS 





